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of the Gato is the Gato con Relations*, that is, "Gato with Stories," The
stories are of diversified content, amorous, philosophical, political. The
dance called Escondido (literally, hidden, for in it the female partner
hides from the male) belongs to the Gato type rhythmically and choreo-
graphically.

Several Argentine airs, long obsolete, have been revived by native
composers in suites of dances modeled after the classical European suite.
Among these airs, the best known are the Cielito (literally "little heaven,"
from the repetition of the word at the end of the refrain), and the Cuando
(from the refrain in which the lover asks "<i Cuando?" meaning
"When?"). The Cielito is in waltz time, while the Cuando resembles a
minuet. Other airs that are now being revived are the Media Cana (lit-
erally "semicircular molding," from the dance figure in which the part-
ners perform a semicircle), and the Triunfo ("triumph").

One of the most original airs of Argentina is the Pericon, which fell
into desuetude, then was revived in Montevideo, and finally returned to
Argentina by way of Uruguay. It is in triple time, in rapid tempo, and in
a steady rhythm of even notes. A well-known humorous song, Remedio
(in which the singer offers a remedy for the anguish of love), is of the
Pericon type.

Other dances of Argentina, directly or indirectly associated with the
Gaucho tradition, are the Firtneza ("firmness"), a lively air in six-eight
time; the Rancher a (a ranch dance), which is a mazurka with the ac-
companying figure in six-eight time; the Chacarera (from chacra> farm),
which is practically identical with the Rancher a; and the Chamame, an
air in three-four time, probably of Indian origin, with an unusual rhythm
consisting of a group of triplets, followed by two groups of duplets, in
three-four time.

Several Peruvian and Chilean dances have been acclimatized in Ar-
gentina. The Rejalosa (or, more correctly, Resbalosa) is an old dance of
Peruvian origin, which became fashionable in Buenos Aires in the nine-
teenth century. It is in moderate six-eight time.

The Chilean Zamacueca (or as it was formerly called, Zambacueca)
has generated in Argentina two different dance forms, the Zamba and
the Cueca. The Zamba is a rather slow air in six-eight time, popular in
northern Argentina, and the Cuecay sometimes called Cueca Chilena> or
simply Chilenay is a lively and syncopated dance in three-four time.

Carlos Vega offers an interesting theory regarding the migration of
folk songs from Peru to Argentina. He writes: "Spain communicated with